Grandma and Grandpa ° s+ 


My fondest childhood memories are visits to my grandparent’s farm. Of total family clan, from my mother’s 
bloodline — they were the only people happy at my arrival to this planet aside from parents. Hard as nails, tough as 
boot leather, kind as lambs, grandparents had pure hearts of gold. They were poor dirt farmers and no strangers to hard 
work and hardship beating, begging, praying, toiling by the sweat of their brows and aching bodies for the meager life 
they lived. They were happy. Married forever, at least to a child’s perception, I had good fortune to visit them before 
both passed. In her final years, Grandma was not in good health; consequently, they remained mostly housebound 
until her death. Grandma’s rare Dr. visits were about the only outing she made from home. Grandpa did all else. 
They were happy playing old people’s games breaking monotony and suffering killing time before it ultimately killed 
them. One game I fondly recall went like this. Grandma would be in another room of their very small hovel of a 
house. Grandpa would be seated in ‘his’ easy chair, cuspidor next to him, chewing red man tobacco, watching the TV. 
I would be sitting next to him or on his knee. He always had an earthy ‘Grandpa’ smell of tobacco and age. Suddenly 
‘Joe!’ punctuated the TV drone. He would quietly sit, chewing his ‘chaw’ intent on the TV. ‘Joe!, Joe!!, Joe!!! 
barked from the back rooms. ‘Grandpa, Grandma wants you..,’ I’d say. He’d reply, ‘Shhhh,’ then whisper, ‘sit still 
and watch.’ Then gave me his infamous Grandpa wink that something was about to happen. Grandma would shout 
for him many more times before storming into the room, ruffled feathers, in a huff, then park her between him and the 
TV set madder than a wet hen. She’d launch into, ‘I been hollering at you for hours,’ actually it was not more than a 
minute or two, ‘why did you not come see me!’ Gramps would act like he just woke up and say, “Wha?, wha-wha?...I 
darn’t hear nut’tin.”, Grandma would suddenly get this puzzled look on her face, and then suspiciously eyeball him 
from the corner of her eye as only a Grandma can do, then calm down. She’d mumble to her, ‘he is hard of hearing 
and not wearing his aids. So maybe Joe really did not hear me....’- Bout that time, he’d ask, ‘what in tar nation d’ chew 
warnt anyway.’ By then, she had forgotten. Letting out a frustrated, heavy sigh, she would say, ‘never mind’ and 
return to whatever she was doing elsewhere in the house. After she left, he would look at me, mischievously wink, 
smile, resume watching the TV and chewing his chaw. They played out that game six to ten times a day. She got her 
attention and he had his impish, schoolboy fun. After spending a lifetime of going through hell and back as dirt-poor 
farmers, they loved each other dearly. He delivered all their children. Moreover, together — they buried a few of them 
—as dirt-poor farmers they knew life’s fragility is only for an instant, and then vanishes as the world turns on. Each 
child graced us but for a moment...from the dust — return to the dust. Grandpa worked the farm and hired out his 
labor to local feed mills, cattle feed lots, neighboring farms at harvest time and more, providing for his family. They 
survived the Great Depression and WW2 living by their wits off the land. Grandma raised most all she stored and put 
on the table feeding her family, and sold some of her products out of a roadside truck patch to city-flatlanders for 
money that bought what they could not create. Wasting nothing, she was a miracle worker turning waste into usable 
items around the farm, and could that woman cook! A wood post melted in your mouth after she got finished with it! 
They were true salt of the earth. Before her death, as Grandma’s health quickly declined, Grandpa was there for her 
when no one else in this world was at all. Grandpa, constantly as caretaker by her beside, comforted, cried with her 
pain, nursed Grandma as a true soul mate in keeping his vows ‘through sickness and health, good and bad times until 
death do we part.’ He survived, buried and grieved her passing until he joined her a few weeks later. The man was 
only half a ‘human being’ without the woman. In their lifelong devotion to each other, neither one understood 
liberation or promises of emancipation from spousal enslavement as a kept woman to do ‘whore chores’ to a man and 
family. Neither mate felt oppressed by the other one at all. They could not have been freer. Perhaps it is because 
neither knew the word ‘me’ only. Though simple people, they honored something that sophisticated, modern society 
especially its liberated women do not: commitment, loyalty, love, devotion and sacrifice No matter what, they stuck 
it out with each other through the best and worst of times instead of jumping ship at first hint of stormy 
weather without giving any thought to what lie ahead: aging is not for sissies. The trials we undergo when 
young are written on the back pages of our lives: the durable tool is tempered and tested often to not fail under 
stresses of age. Otherwise, it will break. Again, getting old is not for sissies or the young! How many liberated — 
forgotten — old women, living alone, wasting away in an empty wasteland of aged, sickness, loneliness, barrenness, 
painfully taking her pension in alcohol, pills, Dr. visits, TV while waiting to die, would not give her souls for what my 
grandparents and parents knew was the secret to lifelong happiness in this world? For what they understood by 
honoring ‘archaic’ out of vogue marriage vows of mutual devotion through ‘better and worse, sickness and health, 
loyalty side-by-side’ until the end. Living and being a part of instead of apart from a lifelong soul mate; perhaps 
traditional and old-fashioned are much better than today’s emancipated ‘modern girl’ ever imagined. 








